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POPULAR NAMES OF AMERICAN PLANTS. 

At a meeting of the Boston Association of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, May 15, 1890, a paper with the title above printed was 
contributed by Mrs. F. D. Bergen, who is desirous of completing a 
collection of such names. Observations on the subject under discus- 
sion were also offered by Rev. Silvanus Hayward, who subsequently 
put his remarks into the form of the letter printed below. The 
interest and value of a good collection of popular plant-names is 
obvious, and it is very desirable that persons who may be able and 
willing to contribute should send their material to Mrs. Bergen, 
Cambridge, Mass., or to the Editor of this Journal. 

Globe Village, Mass., June 21, 1890. 

My home was in the small town of Gilsum, New Hampshire, in 
the southwest part of the State, adjoining Keene. You can find a 
history of that town in the University Library, or the Boston Public 
Library. The special names of plants came mostly from my grand- 
mother, born in North Bridgewater, but removing in childhood to 
Cummington, Mass. A few came from Connecticut, my aunt, with 
whom I was brought up, being from Glastonbury, or rather her par- 
ents coming from there. Some, also, are from my father, whose 
parents came from Mendon, Mass. In all probability, most of what- 
ever might be called folk-lore of any kind, in my memory, came from 
Bridgewater originally. I have taken pains to run through the Bot- 
any hastily, and inclose a list of the names familiar to my childhood 
which are not found in the recent edition of Gray's "Manual." Sev- 
eral of them may be found in Wood, especially in the older editions. 
My knowledge of botany is not more than a thin smattering, having 
never had an hour's instruction, and being too busy always in other 
directions to make any thorough study of the subject. You will re- 
member that Bryant, who came from Cummington, calls the Hepa- 
tica triloba the Wind Flower. So we called it, but also Liverwort, 
and my father always said "noble Liverwort." Anemone Virginiana 
was Thimble Weed, as also probably some other species. The only 
Buttercup we then knew, which I think must be the only conspicuous 
species that grew there, we called Yellow Daisy, being Ranunculus 
acris. Thalictrum polygamum (formerly Cornuti) my father called 
King of the Meadow. Aquilegia we always called Honeysuckle. Ac- 
tsea alba was Cohush. Nuphar advena was Bullhead Lily, — merely a 
local name, I suspect. Silene armeria had only the name Sweet 
Susan ; never Sweet William, as Gray has it, for this name was re- 
served exclusively for Dianthus barbatus. Lychnis chalcedonica 
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(which I do not find in Gray) was London Pride. Spergula arvensis 
was very fittingly named Pine Weed. When children, we knew 
Nigella damascena only as Lady in the Green ; afterwards Love in 
a Mist, and Devil in the Bush, from what locality I do not know. 
Impatiens fulva was called Sullendine, doubtless a corruption of Ce- 
landine, to which the plant bears scarcely the slightest resemblance. 
We had no other name than Whistle Wood for Acer Pennsylvanicum, 
— a name for which I can guess no reason, as we always made whis- 
tles from Basswood. Polygala pauciflora I did not know in child- 
hood ; but when I first met it in Francestown, N. H., it was there 
called Baby-feet, the reason of which is obvious. Our name for Mi- 
tella diphylla was Coolwort. Sedum telephium we knew correctly as 
Houseleek ; but in other places in New Hampshire I have found it 
called Blow-leaf, also Aaron s Rod, both for obvious reasons. Prickly 
Cucumber was our only name for Echinocystis lobata. Aralia hispida 
was Dwarf Elder. A. racemosa we generally called by the correct 
name, Spikenard, but we pronounced it with short i, as if Spicknard, 
and my grandmother called it always Pettymorrcl. A family visiting 
us from Maine called it Life of Man, and I have met the same name 
elsewhere since then. Epilobium angustifolium we only knew by 
the name our grandmother taught us, Wickup. Cornus Canadensis 
was Pudding Berry ; Viburnum lantanoides, Witch Hopple ; Bidens 
frondosa, Cuckle ; Gnaphalium, Mouse-ear ; Nabalus and Lactuca, 
Milkweed ; and Azalea nudiflora, Election Pink, because in bloom 
at the old-time " election," when the governor took his seat in June. 
Grandmother called Monotropa uniflora Convulsion Root. Carpenter 
Weed was our only name for Brunella vulgaris. We had in the gar- 
den a tuft of what I think was Phlox maculata, which we always 
called Litchnidia. Gentiana Andrewsii my father called Belmony. 
Asarum Canadense was Snakeroot ; father said, " Coifs-foot Snake- 
root." Our only name for Polygonum Persicaria was Hearts-ease. 
P. Hydropiper was Smartwced, and P. sagittata, Scratch-grass. Sev- 
eral vines of the same genus we knew only as Wild Bean, evidently 
from the form of the leaves. 

Amaratus retroflexus we called Abraham's Cabbage ; Circaea Lu- 
tetiana, Water Nettle ; and Taxus Canadensis, yuniper. In South 
Berwick, Maine, and I think some other places, I found yuniper used 
for Larix Americana. Mrs. Hayward, who came from Middleborough, 
Mass., when I spoke of Milkweed, always understood Asclepias, which 
I was taught to call Silkweed. The numerous shrub Salices we 
called Pussy Willows, as doubtless most children everywhere. One 
species was Sage Willow, because of its sage-like leaves. Arissema 
triphyllum was always Dragon Root, or Lady in a Chaise. The name 
He-loll, as it was pronounced, and as I always thought of it till the 
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other evening, when you suggested Heal-all, was applied particularly 
to Clintonia borealis, but also to all plants with similar leaves, as 
Cypripedium acaule and others. Trillium erectum we called Squaw 
Root only ; but my grandmother would sometimes call it Ba-a-th 
Root, as nearly as I can represent it, unquestionably a broad pro- 
nunciation for Birth Root. My father used to gather the early plants 
for greens, and called them Benjamins. All ferns we knew as Brakes, 
and the common pasture brake we called Polypod, probably an As- 
plenium. Pteris aquilina was Hog Brake, probably because of the 
mucilaginous roots which the hogs eagerly sought for. Gaultheria 
procumbens seems to have an almost endless variety of epithets, the 
origin of which it would be difficult to trace, I think. Boxberry was 
the name that came from Bridgewater or Cummington, though we also 
knew the name Checkerberry. My daughter tells me that her cousins 
and other young people at Gilsum now call the young shoots Pip- 
pius, though I never heard it formerly. In South Berwick, Me., and 
many other places, the berries are called Ivory Plums, and the young 
shoots Ivory, often contracted to Ivy. A very rough, coarse, rank- 
growing weed in the swamps, which I think now was some kind of 
Aster, grandmother called Scabish; and one of the frequent Asters 
around rocks and the edges of thickets, with purple-white flowers, 
as I remember, she called simply Fall-weed. Euphorbia marginata, 
cultivated in flower-gardens is called Snow on the Mountain, — not 
a local name, I think. The various thalloid plants which we could 
peel off the rocks or logs we called Lungwort, which I notice Gray 
calls Liverworts in the new edition. Equisetum arvense was called 
Devils Guts, that is, the fertile stems, the name coming, I think, 
from Connecticut. One more I hesitate a little about giving, but 
it is a very apt illustration of how names are formed. Streptopus 
roseus I learned to call Scoot-berry long before I understood why it 
was so called. The sweetish berries were quite eagerly eaten by 
boys, always acting as physic, and as the diarrhoea was locally called 
" the scoots," the plant at once received the name. Whether it still 
survives I doubt ; but if a family of boys had gone out and estab- 
lished homes on farms in different parts of the country, such a name 
would be likely to have received extensive currency. I cannot tell 
the exact locality where Cichorium Intybus was called Blue Dande- 
lions, but think it was in the southern part of New Hampshire. 

Could I go back to the old deserted farm, and there meet the old 
family circle, now almost entirely passed to " the beyond," I have no 
doubt many more names would recur to my memory, but this is the 
best I can just now furnish. I will try to so keep the subject in 
mind that, if any names incidentally come to recollection, they may 
be preserved for your use. The spelling has been simply to repre- 
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sent the idea I received of it when a boy. Some may be entirely 
incorrect, as the one for Clintonia. 

Any aid I can render in your researches in this or any other direc- 
tion will be gladly given at any time. 

Very truly yours, 

Silvanus Hayward. 

In this connection may be mentioned examples of Onondaga 
Plant-Names, given in an article contributed by Rev. W. M. Beau- 
champ, D. D., to the "Daily Journal," Syracuse, N. Y., April 13, 
1 89 1. The following are some of the appellations mentioned, the 
names being here given only in translation. Yellow Cowslip (Cal- 
tha palustris), is called " It opens the swamp," a title referring to its 
character as an early spring flower. Yellow Lady's Slipper (Cypri- 
pedium pubescens), " Whippoorwill Shoe." May Apple (Podophyllum 
peltatum), " Soft Fruit." Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron), " Stick 
that makes you sore." (Strange to say, the common Virginia creeper 
has no separate designation.) Soft Maple, " Red flower." Milkweed 
(Asclepias), " Milk that sticks to the Fingers." The Violet is known 
as " Heads entangled," in allusion to the habit of interlocking and 
afterwards separating the heads in a childish game. Slippery Elm, 
" It slips," the bark being peeled at a time when it parts easily, for 
making canoes. Witch Hazel (Hamamelis Virginica), "Spotted 
stick." Sassafras, " Smelling stick." Wild grape, " Long vine," 
the cultivated variety being termed " Big grapes." Thistle, " Some- 
thing which pricks ; " varieties distinguished as in the last case. The 
berries are named from their shapes, as " Cap " (Raspberry), " Big 
Cap " (Thimble-berry), " Long Berry " (Blackberry), " Growing where 
the ground is burned," that is, on dry knolls (Strawberry), yack-in- 
the-pulpit (Arisaema triphyllum), " Indian Cradle " (pappoose with the 
hood drawn over the head). Squirrel Corn (Dicentra Canadensis), 
" Ghost Corn," that is, food for spirits (the tubers being subterra- 
nean). 



